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Nigerian Studies ; or, The Religious and Political System of the 
Yoruba. By R. E. Dennett, xv and 232 pp., map, illustrations, and 
addendum. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1910. $2.75. 

This book is a collection of notes on the religious and political system of the 
Yoruba, a once powerful negro people now much reduced and included in the 
sphere of British influence. The book opens with a brief account of the history 
of Yoruba Land. In the second chapter is a story of creation as told by an old 
priestess and a description of the sacred stones which are supposed to be the 
metamorphosed gods of the creation. The third chapter describes the death and 
burial customs. Ancestral worship forms a large part of the Yoruba religion 
and the beatification of the forbears of the people, so prevalent to-day, is a 
very old custom. The remainder of the book explains the social and religious 
systems as they appear in the occupations of fishing, hunting and in the mar- 
riage laws. The signs or omens of the fishermen have their counterparts in the 
superstitions of many races and are not unknown even among the more ad- 
vanced races. The life of the hunter forms an interesting chapter which in- 
cludes a conception of justice based on fatalism and an example of red-tape in 
the regulation of elephant hunting. The work can be recommended to any one 
interested in the development of savage races or in the stages of religious and 
philosophic thought. A number of illustrations and a good map are included in 
the volume. R. M. Brown. 

ASIA 

China Under the Empress Dowager. Being the History of the Life and 
Times of Tzu Hsi. Compiled from State Papers and the Private Diary of the 
Comptroller of her Household. By J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse, xv and 
525 pp., illustrations and appendix. J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1910. 
$4. 

Information concerning the throne of China has been so vague and con- 
flicting that we have known little and judged inaccurately of the motives and 
acts of rulers at Peking. This book of the life of the late Empress Dowager 
who ruled almost continuously for fifty-five years will, to some extent, be 
illuminative. She began her career as an imperial concubine in 1852, and from 
the outset her tact and her ability to handle difficulties were displayed. She 
easily ingratiated herself with the then Empress Dowager, Tao-Kuang's widow ; 
became the first favorite of the dissipated Emperor, Hsien-Feng, and provided 
him with an heir to the throne. When the Emperor's mother died and the 
Emperor himself had paid the penalty of a dissolute life by an early death, Tzu 
Hsi, with celerity and resolute purpose seized the throne for her infant son, 
T'ung-Chih, assumed the Regency and nominally shared it with the Empress 
Consort. The first Regency extended through twelve years (1861-1873). At 
the end of that period, the Regents handed the control of affairs over to the 
Emperor, who like his predecessor was dissipated and soon paid the penalty by 
"mounting the Dragon's chariot and proceeding on the long journey." 

Again, the claims to the throne were set aside and Tzu Hsi assumed the 
Regency, appointing Kuang Hsu, an infant, Emperor. This Regency lasted 
fourteen years (1875-1889). During 1898, on the exposure of a plot against 
the throne, the Empress Dowager appointed herself Regent once more and, 
practically imprisoning the Emperor, ruled the Empire until her death in 1908. 

Tzu Hsi's long period of rule in China was not altogether an accident if we 
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can read between the lines of the Memorials and Decrees. It was really a usur- 
pation of the throne. The authors with no lack of humor remark that "it was 
clear (and there were many voices to reassure her of the fact) that the stars 
in their courses were looking for the continuance of her unfettered authority, 
and that any trifling assistance which she might have given them would not be 
too closely scrutinized." This trifling assistance, after the death of the father 
of her son, included, the degradation of the Empress Consort, the death of her 
own son, the ostracism of the son's wife, the neglect of the unborn child, the 
appointment of the next Emperor (and the appointees were always infants 
who must have a regent), the death of Kuang-Hsu's wife, the imprisonment of 
Kuang-Hsu, probably his death, the death of the Empress Consort, not to men- 
tion the host of ministers and advisers who were beheaded or invited to commit 
suicide. The history of her times sheds new light on many problems which 
have puzzled the Occident, such as the suicide of Wu K'o-Tu, the reform of 
1898, the coup d'etat of 1898, the Boxer movement, the status of Li Hung Chang 
and the appointment of the present Emperor. The concluding chapter sums up 
the characteristics and life of this remarkable woman, who, although she broke 
many of the tenets of civilization from the western point of view, must be 
judged as one of the great women of history. R. M. Brown. 

Palestine and its Transformation. By Ellsworth Huntington, xvii and 
443 pp., map and illustrations, appendix and index. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1911. $2. 

As is well known to readers of the Bulletin, the author has had seven years 
of Asia, but his trails in the Holy Land were all of the year 1909. He threaded 
the little land fairly in every direction; across Philistia, Judaea, over the Ghor 
to Moab, Gilead, Jebel Druze, Damascus, Palmyra; to Petra in the south, 
across the Ghqr again south of the Dead Sea to the parched land of the Negeb 
as well as through Samaria, Galilee and the Lebanon. He has the art of travel 
and accepts all situations. "In the cool, invigorating air of the spring after- 
noon we rode to Hebron, highest and most flourishing of Judaean cities — a 
pretty place, set on a tongue at the junction of two valleys and looking down 
the main fertile valley." But equally, "arriving at Beni Na'im we found the 
village deserted, for all the inhabitants had removed to the harvest fields, as is 
their custom in summer. After sleeping in the streets, we resumed our way." 

Of adventures there is rarely more than a hint. A "good fortune" lost them 
in the eastern wilderness of Juda;a and sent them stumbling down the cliffs to 
grope about the reedy, mucky plain until 10 at night, when Jericho was reached. 
When a couple of Druzes cover him with their rifles, his companions get their 
revolvers ready, "but as I had none all I could do was to tell Abdullah to say 
'go to, this is unseemly, better put up your guns or you'll get into trouble.' " 

They struggle with head winds on the inhospitable east shore of the Dead 
Sea in their little canvas boat, only to have to draw it up on the rocks and find 
their food and water spoiled by the bitter waters that have washed in. The 
hardships of wandering off the beaten tracks in such lands are often hinted at 
but never enlarged upon. 

Huntington found Palestine interesting, very, but not beautiful, save in the 
momentary delight of glimpsing the sown land on some return from the desert. 

We are shown the reason for the exclusiveness of the Jew in the topographic 
isolation of his land, which is further traced to its roots in material and geologic 
structure. The contrast between Jew and Phoenician is an admirable sample 



